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ABSTRACT 

The papers originally given at a 1986 Ethnic and 
Multicultural Symposium, emphasizes the need for schools to recognize 
and understand the impact of culture on student academic and social 
success. Classroom based assessment and evaluation strategies for use 
with culturally diverse, behaviorally disordered students are 
reviewed and discussed. An interventionist approach to assessment and 
evaluation is suggested to reduce biases and improve educational 
decision making. It is recommended that psychometrically based, 
indirect assessment procedures be replaced by curriculum-based 
practices that focus on the educational process rathe.^ than on 
student performance alone. A prereferral approach to problem 
identification is offered. Discussion of direct observation 
assessment methods includes functional analysis, empirical and social 
validation, communicative function of behavior, and behavioral forms 
and critical effects. (DB) 
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The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142, 1975) is one of public 
education's most important pieces of legislation. It has occasioned significant changes in how 
handicapped children and youth are perceived and served in America's schools. As a result, 
special education programs have become commonplace in most public school buildings. The 
effect of these dianges on the roles and responsiLdlities of special education, however, have 
been debated actively in recent months (lily, 1986; Wang, Reynolds, & Walbcrg, 1986; Will. 
1986). Madeleine Will, Assistant Secretary for the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, has delineated a nun^r of challenges that face special educators in 
the next decade. They include the following: 

1. The categorical nature of special education programs reinforces a presumption that 
students with learning problems cannot be tau£^t in regular education settings. 

2. The diverge number of special education programs has made it difficult to define how special 
and regular education are different and to determine who should receive what services. 

3. Special education programs tend to focus on learning problems which in turn cause students 
to perceive themselves as inadequate and incompetent 

4. Categorical special education programs tend to limit services for handicapped students to 
those services associated with the handicapping category. As a result students are 
underserved. 

These problems are particularly apparent when working with students who display 
behavior problems. Seriously emotionally disturbed or behaviorally disordered (BD) students 
represent one of the special education's ;nost un- and underserved handicapped populations 
(Grosenick & Huntze, 1980; Kauffinan, 1985). The BD student is more likely to be removed 
firom the mainstream and to be placed in more restrictive settings than students with less 
intrusive handicaps. According to findings reported in the Eighth Annual Report to Congress 
on the Implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1986), 68% of all handicapped students in the United States were served in regular 
classroom settings, 26% in separate classes, and 7% in separate schools or other settings. In 
contrast, 44% of behaviorally disordered students were educated in regular classroom settings, 
37% in separate classes, and 19% in separate schools or other settings. 

Since 1977, when 3,704,915 special education students were served, there has bjen a 1 7.6% 
increase in the number of students receiving special education services (in 1984-1985, 
4,363,031 students were served). In contrast, the number of BD students has increased 32% 
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(283,072 to 373,207), the highest categorical increase except in the learning disabilities area 
(131%). Despite these increases, the percent of identified BD students in the total school age 
population (3-21 years of age) is 0.5%. A survey of state directors of special education (Schultz, 
Hirshoren, Manton, & Henderson, 1971) indicated prevalence estimates that ranged from 0.5% 
to 15%. Kaufiman (1985) suggested that a reasonable estimate should be 6%-10%. Using a 
very consen^tive figure of 2%, special education programs mi^t be serving 1,373,880 BD 
students. This Jiscrepanqy between the actual and expected number of BD students suggests 
that a significant number of students are not being served in special education. A further 
inference is that many students with emotional or behavioral problems are being served 
effectively (or ineffectively) in general education settings. 

These service deliveiy and identification problems are further confounded by cultural 
diversity, iit different regions of the country, some culturally different students are 
overrepresented in special education programs for behavior disordered students (e.g.. Black, 
Hispanic), while other groups are underrepresented (e.g.« Asian). New immigrant populations 
from Pacific rim countries pose even greater prdblems to schools that are based on more 
traditional minority curricula and practices. 

The purpose of this chapter is to review ana describe classroom-based assessment and 
evaluation strategies that can be used when working with culturally diverse, BD students. 
In describing these strategies a context for educating culturally different, BD students is 
developed. Guidelines for making sound educational decisions within the context of cultural 
diversity and behavioral deviance are also presented. An interventionist approach to 
assessment and evaluation is recommended 



FIRST ORDER CHANGE 

This discussion is based on the premise of first orde/ change, or change at the behavior and 
classroom levels. Second order, or system level change, is not discussed directly because 
solutions involve complex political, legislative, and attitudinal modifications beyond the scope 
of this chapter. 

First order change emphasizes the role of classroom teachers and acknowledges their ability 
to make accurate diagnoses about student performance. Gerber and Semmel (1984) 
recommended that teadier suspicions should not be viewed as a call for validation ''testing^ 
but as a valid test in and of themselves. Tbacher identification is based direaly on the working 
characteristics of the classroom, that is, nature of instruction, classroom economics, behavior 
management, student performance, etc. They also indicated that it is inappropriate, 
misguided, and potentially harmful to base identification of handicapped students on 
psydiometric measurement This norm-referenced approach enables teachers to divorce 
themselves from ownership of an instructional problem. The sdiool's failure to tolerate and 
accommodate individual differences frequently shapes a student's handicaps, not deviations 
based on p^diometric measurements or cultural, learning, or behavioral differences. 



FOUNDATIONS 

Before beginning this discussion on assessment and evaluation practices with culturally 
different* behavior disordered students, some basic questions should be discussed. 

What Is a Minority? 

Many definitions have been used to describe a 'Minority.'' For the purposes of this discussion, 
a definition hy Brantliner and Guskin (1986) will be utilized. Based on their definition, a 
minority individual has three basic characteristics: (a) ''politically excluded from proportionate 
roles and responsibilities in the migor institutions of power^ (p. 1), (b) 'Veceive less than their 
share of goods, service, values, rewards, power, orestige, and prerogatives'" (p. 1), and (c) 
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perceived hy the dominant institutions as 'deviant, difficult, inferior, or wronif (p. 1) (or 
somewhat more positively, different or interesting). 

What ia Competence? 

"t^ompetence" does not equal dominance, but equals power, skill, knowledge, and ability to 
cause change. Power in this case refers to the ability to engage in objective and functional 
decision making that results in an increase in the individual's ability to achieve proactive 
change, that is, to access the goods, resources, services, etc. of the dominant society. 

What is the Role of Language in Studeni Learning 

Language is a migor factor contributing to a student's access (or failure) in U.S. public school 
classrooms. A student's language ^stem represents the vehicle by which culture, knowledge, 
and competence are communicated within and between cultures. 

Language is unique in its dual role as an intrinsic component of culture and as a medium 
through which other aspects of culture, including the content of formal education, are 
expressed and transmitted. Language is an intricate part of selfhood, and the way odiers 
respond to it affects the child's self-concept and feelings towards self. (Brantlinger & 
Gu8kin,1985, p. 7) 



HOW DOES CULu ^URE AFFECT STUDENT BEHAVIOR? 

The relationship between culture and s^ ident bdiavior or performance can be described in a 
simple six -component configuration (see Figure 1). In general, a famli/a cultural beliefs reflect 
the values and standards of the laiger culture within which the family exists. These culhiral 
beliefs have a strong influence on the values incoiporated into the basic fomily unit This set 
of culturally based values, in turn, affects child management practices used family members 
within the home. Childrearing practices influence the child's ac^^Jemic, social/emotional, and 
behavioral development and how he or she responds to the demands and expectations of the 
school and community. When cultural beliefs are diverse or in conflict with the dominant 
coTTjnunity or school environment, social development and educational opportunities are 
affected. The existence of a handicapping condition, especially a learning or behavioral 
problem, influences the student's movement through the six components. 

What Factors Detennine Behavioral Normal^y/Devianoy? 

Determining how a studentfs culture interacts with the school culture and when a student i3 
behaviorally disordered is veiy difficult. Such decisions tend to be based on norm-referenced 
standards that are setting or culturally referenced. This condition can be described in a 
four-component structure that oiganizes the ni^or factors that contribute to determinations 
of normalcy and devianqr (see Figure 2). Predisposing factors consist of those conditions which 
predispose or make a student susceptible to exhibiting a set or class of behaviors, 'ihese 
conditions are frequently biologically or genetically based (e.g., physical attributes, race) or 
described in more covert terms (e.g., emotions, thoughts, feelings). Behaviors consist of those 
language and action events that students (or teachers) emit to operate or act on the 
environment We use student behaviors to make inferences and decisions about the student. 

The third component of this structure includes those precipitating fectors or antecedent 
conditions that trigger a class of behaviors. Events and objects in the social or instructional 
settings are included— for example, setting contexts, rules, norms, expectations, attitudes, 
curricula, etc. Precipitating factors that impinge upon a student's learning are biased by the 
predisposing characteristics of the teacher and school climate. The fourth component consists 
of contributing factors which are consequence conditions that become associated with a given 
class of behaviors. They include events and objects in the social environment that immediately 
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FIGURE 1 

The Relationship Between Culture and Student Behavior 
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follow a student^s learning or responses, for example, social reactions, reinforcement, 
punishment. 

When assessing the learning and behavioral characteristics of the culturally different 
student, all behaviors and predisposing, precipitating, and contributing factors from the 
school, community, and home settings should be considered. Kauffman (1985) has described 
five basic school-based contributions to determinatioi s of deviancy: (a) 'Insensitivity to 
children's individuality^— failure to acknowledge a student's expressions of individuality 
which are predisposed 1^ culture and learning histoiy; (b) ''inappropriate expectations"— self- 
fulfilling prophecies held by teachers and school building staff; (c) ''inconsistent management"— 
unequal treatment across individual students and discrepant behavior and classroom 
management; (d) ''instruction in nonfunctional and irrelevant skills"— failure to engage 
students in learning and creating artificial reasons for learning; (e) "nefarious contingencies 
of reinforcement"— inconsistent use of reinforcement and feedback for both appropriate and 
inappropriate behaviors; and (f) 'Suidesirable models"— inappropriate behaviors modeled by 
peers and adults. 

The outcomes associated with a failure to consider predisposing, precipitating, and 
contributing factors and failure to change school contributions to deviancy can be dramatic for 
the culturally different student Four outcomes can be delineated (Chinn & McCormick, 1 386). 
First, minority children are expected to have higher incidences of handicaps than other groups. 
Second, minority childr n are judged as less competent than their peers. Third, dispropor- 
tionate and erroneous numbers of minority children are referred for special education 
evaluation. Fourth, teachers tend to refer children who bother them. In some cases migrant 
and immigrant children tend to be referred sooner than other children, frequently before they 
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FIGURE2 



A Four-Component Structure that Organizes the Factors 
CJOntributing to Normalcy and Deviancy 
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have had the opportunity to a4iust to the new demands and expectations of a new ^tem. In 
all these outcomes, the problem is a conflict between the teacher and student (and family) as 
to what constitutes acceptable bdutvior. 



APPLIED PROBLEM 

The goals of regular and special education are clear (a) to assess and evaluate student 
learning; (b) to prepare students for the less restrictive learning environment; (c) to prepare 
students fat community living; and (d) to increase students^ opportunities for academic and 
social success. However, when woriung with students with divergent leuning or behavioral 
histories, special educators must combat the effects of time, whidi is the ^>plied problem (see 
Figure 3). As discrepancies between special pupils and their peers increase over time, 
opportunities fat academic and social success are reduced. Without extremely powerful 
interventions, the kind and number of interfering or nonfunctional behaviors increase over 
time. The applied problem is further compounded when working with students from culturally 
different badc^unds whose behaviors are perceived as deviant 

The applied problem can be characterized as follows: (a) failure to acknowledge the 
classrrom teacher as a "perfect test", (b) failure to accommodate individual differences in 
teaching and social interactions, (c) failure to examine the full range of factors that contribute 
to student performance, (d) tendency to separate assessment and evaluation practices from 
instruction, (e) tendency to view culturally different students as deviant and less competent 
than their dominant culture peera, and (f) failure to evaluate the effect of individual biases 
and values on educational decision making. The remaining sections of this chapter describe 
assessment evaluation practices that will respond to aspects of the applied problem. 

PART OF THE SOLUTION: AN EXAMINATION OF CRITICAL 

EFFECTS 

This ^empt at a solution to the applied problem emphasizes an interventionist approach. It 
18 based on three basic assumptions that are founded on theories of social learning and applied 
behavior analysis. Rrst, the interventionist approach is based on the assumption that 
behavior or student performance can be described in understandable tenns. Second, behavior 
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FIGURES 

Hie Applied Problem of Increased Learning Diacrepancies Between 
Special Pupilfl and Ilieir Peers Over lime 
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tends to occur in regular patterns that, when assessed adequately, can be predicted Third, 
both appropriate and inappropriate behaviors are acquired in the sam^ manner. 

The interventionist approach has the following characteristics: (a) student and teacher share 
responsibility for successful and unsuccessful learning, (b) teachers actively participate in 
student learning, (c) assessment is an int^fral component of instruction, (d) the direct 
measurement of student performance is the focus of teachings (e) assessment and evaluation 
is centered on the immediate cmitexts of learning, (f) social^r important behaviors and 
educatiaial goals are stressed, and (g) principles of applied behavior analysis are emphasized 



Fundamentals 

Before addressing assessment and evaluation practices directliy, it is important that we discuss 
some fundamental and underlying concepts. Traditionally, assessment is linked directly to 
the measurement of student performance, that is, strengths and weaknesses. Effective 
assessment and evaluation practica^s, however, are grounded in a multidisciplinaiy team 
approach that enables teachers, parents, and students to communicate, be accountable, and 
make reliable and valid decision:). The team approach also can set the occasion for analytic 
thinking and problem sohdng, whicL decrease the effects of irrelevant fiictors contributing to 
poor educational decisions. 

Effective assessment and evaluation practices also consider the contexts in which student 
performance is displayed. The effective teaching movement has documented many important 
instructional pinpoints that must be assessed. A summaiy of these contextual foctors is 
included in Figure 4. More detailed discussion on the effective teaching research can be found 
in other sources (e.g, Bickel & Bickel, 1986; Good & Brophy, 1984; Wittrock, 1986). 

The point of this discussion is that student assessment should be viewed as an indicator of 
performance under conditions of predisposing, contributing, and precipitating factors. The 
student comes to the learning experience with a set of predisposing factors that must be 
assessed, but assessed within the context of contributing and precipitating factors governed 
by the instructional conditions provided by the teacher. If we fail to consider the contributions 
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FIGURE 4 
Characteristics of Effec^ve Ibachinff 
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of the whole range of fiu^tors on student learning, we are not being efficient in our attack on 
the applied problem. 

Aaseaament and Evaluation Prmetiuem An Intervention; it Perspective 

When ralturaUy diflTerent students are assessed because their behaviors deviate from their 
'formal'* peer group, reliable assessment and evaluation practices must be used. In general, 
four basic levels of assessment may be described: (a) archival, or previous observations, 
r^orts, and data on past performance; (b) veifoal report, or interviews with the student and 
others who are familiar with the student; (c) standardized/horm-referenced testing, or 
contoved statisticaHy based contexts to which the student responds, with student performance 
sulMequentiy being compared to a norm group; and (d) direct observation, or obsenring the 
student m natural contexts. Of these four, the first three will not be discussed because they 
contribute relatively UtUe to first order, or behavior, change. Direct observation procedures 
produce information about current levels of fiinctioning, are not as vuhierable to reporting 
biases, and are not limited 1^ the contexts of standardized testing formats. 

The following discussion addresses basic guidelines for assessment and evaluation from an 
interventionist perspective. More detailed descriptions of specific direct observation tech- 
nicpxes can be obtained from other sources (e.g., Alberto & Troutman, 1986; Woleiy Bailey 
& Sugai, m press; Kerr & Nelson, 1983). Two basic questions are addressed here- Is there a 
problem? What is the nature of the problem? 

Is niere a Pkt>blem? 

Determining whether there is a problem is one of the most important decisions that teachers 
and parents must make. An answer to Uiis question can have a significant infiuence on the 
students fiiture educational experiences. The observation that a student is not learning is 
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sufficient to suggest that a problem exists; however, the real question is whether special 
instructional modifications are required, that is, is special education needed? Tb answer this 
question, the relative contribution of extraneous factors must be determined. In the case of 
the student who is culturally predisposed to be different (e.g., family, values), failure to succeed 
may be associated with nonhandicapping conditions. It is particularly important that 
nonbiased practices be tmployed. 

Identifying who views the situation as troublesome is useful in determining the severity of 
the problem and, ultimately, whether special education is required Generally, teachers and 
school building administrators indicate that a problem exists; however, it is not uncommon 
for parents and students to pinpoint difficulties and request assistance. If special education 
is being considered, several independent referrals should be received, or independent 
validation of the initial indication shculd be conducted. Althou|^ many questions can be asked 
to verify the existence of a problem, the following represents a sample of the kinds of questions 
that should be asked: 

1. Have several independent referrals been made? 

2. How is the problem operationalized or defined? 

3. Is the behavior functional^ different from some comparison or standard, for example, peer 
group? 

4. Have there been dramatic changes in the individual's behavior in relatively short periods 
oftime? 

5. Have there been any significant life events in the student's or family's recent histoiy? 

6. Does the behavior interfere with the students academic progress? Peer or adult relations? 
Community functioning? 

7. Is the behavior destructive of property or iigurious to other people? 

This problem identificaticm stage provides an excellent opportunity to conduct prereferral 
interventions. He prereferral intervention model is a consultation variation to service 
delivery (Graden, Casey, & Bonstrom, 1983; 1985; Graden, Casey, & Christenson, 1985). The 
emphasis is placed on the identification and definition of the students presenting problem 
and, if necessary, the development and implementation of possible interventions before the 
actual student referral for special services. The prereferral intervention approach has evolved 
from concern for the increasing number of special education referrals. Algozzine, Christenson, 
and Ysseldyke (1982) and Sevick and Yssel^yke 0986) estimated that appioximately 90% of 
the school age children who are considered for special education are evaluated formally. About 
three-quarters of that number are labeled and receive special services. 

The advantages of the prereferral intervention model for the culturally different student 
who displajrs emotional or behavioral problems are numerous. First, regular education 
teachers are given a level of assistance that enables them to keep the student in the 
mainstre^ and to avoid creating a '^ull-ouf situation. Second, the likelihood of 
inappropriate and/or hi^ly segregated placements can be reduced. Third, the quality of the 
educational programming available in the general education setting can be enhanced. Fourth, 
the focus of educational interventions is retained in the regular education classroom or setting. 
Finally, the cooperative relationship between regular and special education is reinforced. 

What is the Nature of the Problem? 

If there is confirmation that a problem exists, the character of the problem should be 
determined. This step requires a determination of possible testable explanations or 
hypotheses. A qrstematic examination of these testable explanations follows to ascertain the 
functional nature of the relationship between the behavior and other precipitating, 
predisposing, and contributing factors. 

Functional AnaljmU and Functional Relation$hip$. One of the most useful assessment 
procedures is the functional analysis (B«ou, Peterson, Harris, Allen, & Johnston, 1969; 
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Skinner, 1953). It enables teachers to analyze the nature of a problem in an ohj^ttWe and 
unbiased fashion by emphasizing direct obBsrvation TUider prevailing response conditions. 
Tbachers who conduct a fiinctional analysis measure (a) student behavior, (b) teacher behavior, 
and (c) setting or contextual conditions. 

A functional analysis is simple to execute. The observer divides a piece of paper into three 
columns and labels them ''antecedents,'' 'lehaviors," and ''consequences'' (see Figure 5). After 
noting the setting conditions in which the observation is being completed, the observer notes 
each behavior displayed by the target student Any events that precede (antecedents) or follow 
(consequences) a given behavior are also noted Sequences or chains of events and behaviois 
can be hig^ig^ted by placing a check in the appropriate column. 

After completing the functional analysis observation, recurring behaviors, antecedents, and 
consequences are examined. Hypotheses are generated that describe the relationship between 
the behaviors and preceding or following events. Tliese hypotheses are called 'i;estable 
explanations," and are defined as specific statements abr t possible functional relationships 
between two variables. Seme examples of testable explanauons follow: 

• "Whenever the teacher has a transition between lessons that exceeds 5 minutes, the number 
of talkouts emitted by Julio increases threefold" 

• "If C!leo sits next to Caesar during English class, Caesar finishes half the number of 
assignments he normally completes." 

• "IQam turns away and does not interact with others when she is corrected publicly for 
making an error during oral reading." 

It is important to note that in each of these testable explanations both variables (i.e., student 
behavior and antecedent/consequence events) are described in terms that can be observed and 
validated by another persm. This degree of specificity enables an objective and systematic 
implementation cf possible manipulations to test the int^ty of the testable explanation. 
Statements that do not contain manipulatable components are .ailed "explanatoiy fictions"; 
for example, 'Whenever Gordie is hyperactive, he talks back to the teacher," or 'tJleo fails to 
make firiends because of her home situation." In these examples, liyperactivity" and 'liome 
situation" are not described in observable terms and are not manipulatable or testable. 

If the manipulation of components from a testable explanation produces consistent and 
predictable changes in the student^s targeted behaviors, the testable explanation is said to 
be a statement of a "fiinctional relationship." A functional relationship describes the nature 
of the problem and gives the teacher a starting point for the development of possible 
interventions. When working with culturally different students who display disordered 
behavior, our job as te&chers is to change nonadaptive functional relationships and replace 
them with more adaptive ones. If the difference is cultural in nature, students must be tau^t 
a larger repertoire of skills to increase their opportunities for success without sacrificing 
individual differences. 

Bmpirieal and Social Validity. When a problem has been identified and its characteristics 
delineated, teachers must validate it both empirically and socially. Empirical validation refers 
to the systematic testing of the relationship between the student's problem behaviors and the 
contextual conditions that are associated with it. Empirical validation requires that the 
teacher collect direct observational data on the occurrence of the problem behavior under a 
variety of preplanned conditions. If the behavior changes only when the conditions are 
manipulated, and if other confounding factors can be accounted for, the stronger the validation. 
When teachers can predict the behavior change under different conditions, then a sound 
functional relationship has been described. For example, Kiam's teacher can change the error 
correction procedure so that it is not public. If Kiam subsequently interacts more and turns 
away less, the fimctional relationship is confirmed If the public error correction procedure is 
reinstated, and the problem behaviors recur, the teadier has fiirther evidence as to the 
empirical validity of the functional relationship statement 
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FIGURES 
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Empirical validation is useful, but if the functional relationship is not viewed as a problem 
by relevant others, it may not require special attention. An examination of social validation 
enables teachers to obtain more sulgective information about the nature of the problem. Two 
basic forms of social vaUdation data can be obtained (Kazdin, 1977). Subjective evaluation 
information is collected from the student and/or relevant others who are familiar with the 
student, for example, paients, other teachers, school building staff. This information is 
obtained through simple interview procedures. The second form of social validation data is 
determined by comparing the student's behaviors to the performance of his or her peers. In 
the case of the cult'irally different student, two peer group comparisons should be considered: 
the majority peer group and the students culturally similar peer group. 

Wolf (1978) suggested that social validation procedures examine three migor instructional 
areas. The first is an examination of the social significance of the goals or ex pectations that 
have been established for a student The question is whether the student's specific educational 
goals represent what the classroom, school, family, and community really want and value. 
Second, the social appropriateness of the instructional procedures available to the student 
must be assessed Given that the goals are important, do the ends justify the means; that is, 
do teachers, students, parents, and other consumers consider the instructional procedures and 
treatments acceptable? The last area is an evaluation of the social importance of the changes 
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in the student's behavior. Ibadiers, parents, and the student should ask whether the student 
is satisfied with the degree of diange observed in both desirable and undesirable outx^omes. 

Communicative Function of Behavior. A powerful complement to the systematic 
determination of functional relationships is the analysis of the communicative function of 
behavior (Donnellan, Mirenda, Mesaros, & Fassbendt 1984). Reinless of the kind of overt 
behaviors displayed by a student, the communicative in^nt that 'motivates'' student 
responding may be difficult to determine. Donnellan and associates suggested that there are 
two basic categories of behavioral function: interactive and noninteractive. Interactive 
functions may communicate requests, negations, or declarations/comments. Noninteractive 
fimctions include self-regulation, rehearsal, habitual, and relaxation/tension release. 

It is important to consider that students with different learning histories or diverse cultural 
backgrounds may have different ^behavioral indicators" to communicate their functional 
intents. When working with students, especially those who are predisposed with diverse 
cultures and family value systems, it is important to evaluate behaviors fi-om within the 
context of their communicative function. Donnellan et al. suggested that three basic 
intervention approaches be considered based on the behavior observed and its inferred 
communicative intent: (a) teach replacement communicative responses, (b) use functionally 
related alternative response procedures, and (c) manipulate antecedent conditions. Assessing 
the communicative function of behavior will increase the teachei^s ability to make objective 
and nonbiased assessments of the nature of a problem. 

CritiaU Effect Principle, When examining the communicative function of a behavior, the 
focus is on the inferred motivation and intent that drives a behavior. Tbachers working with 
culturally diverse students also must attend to the of behaviors displayed and the critical 
effects associated with them (Neel, 1983). As we have emphasized throughout this paper, the 
types or forms of behavior emitted by a student are learned and culturally based. A given 
context or situation sets the occasion for different students to display different forms of 
behavior that frequently are associated with the same critical effect For example, if Crystal 
is thirsty, the critical effect she attempts to achieve is to get a drink of water and satisfy her 
thirst Crystal can achieve this critical effect in classroom settings in a number of ways: (a) 
raise her hand and ask for permission to get a drink, (b) not raise her hand and say that she 
is thirsty, (c) demand that another person bring her a glass of water, (d) Se noncompliant or 
aggressive toward another person, earn a trip to the office, and get a drink on the way...and 
the list goes on. Which behavior she actual^r displays will be directed by her learning and 
cultural history. The situation is further compounded by the same behavioral forms being 
used to create different critical effects. For example. Crystal also uses noncompliance to avoid 
working on math problems, and she asks permission to get a drink in order to visit her locker. 

The critical effect concept is important to the objective and accurate assessment of student 
behavior r d the development of appropriate intervention strategies. Tbachers must 
remember that behavioral forms and critical effects will vary with setting and contextual 
conditions. The traditional practice of looking at a student's behavior in isolation from the 
environmental or predisposing conditions increases the likelihood of intervention error and 
biased referral and placement decisions. When assessing behavioral forms and critical effects, 
the following types of questions should be considered: 

1 . What are the behavior forms that are in the student's repertoire? 

2. What are the critical effects that are associated with these forms? 

3. What are the critical ^ect requirements of the less rr*strictive or natural environment of 
the individual student? 

4. What are the form expectations of the less restrictive environment that are required to 
achieve these critical effects? 

6. What contexts (setting events) predict a given form/critical effect functional relationship? 
6. What type of student leaming/performance problem exists? 
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CONCLUSION 

The purpose of 4his chapter was to develop a context for working with culturally diverse 
students who display behavioral problems. In this discussion, an attempt was made to describe 
how cultural diversify affects educational decision making and to describe a sampling of 
educational assessment ard evaluation strategies that can reduce the bias associated wrth 
more traditional assessment practices. This paper was developed on the premise that teachers 
are valid and appropriate professionals to be engaged in the assessment and evaluation of 
student performance. It was recommended that the use of psychometrically based, indirect 
assessment procedures be replaced by curriculum-based practices that focus on the educational 
process r- ther than on student performance only. 

When teaching the culturally diverse student, teachers should be systematic and objective 
when attempting to identify and examine the nature of a problem behavior or situation. A 
prereferral approach to problem identification was described as a possible structure for 
increasing cooperative and efficient problem solving. The focus of Jiis discussion was on direct 
obsnvation assessment methods, including functional analysis, empirical and social 
validation, communicative function of behavior, and behavioral forms and critical effects. 

Although the intent of this paper was to descr ' * these assessment and evaluation 
prmcipks, a more important purpose was to emphasize that schools must acknowledge and 
undera'^d how cultural diversity provides a context for academic and social behavior learning 
and change. For some minority groups the influence of culture can decrease access to the 
acp jemic and social success that is governed and evaluated by the norms and values of the 
dominant culture. The greater the dilference, the more difficult access will be and the greater 
the probability of referral for alternative educational experiences. Objective assessment and 
evaluation practices were stressed to decrease the influence of irrelevant fectors or biases on 
sound educational decision making. 
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